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Grab the popcorn: 
Get ready for 10 


% hot fall movies 


Á 
, Take a look at the first man on the moon 


— 


while classic horrors “Halloween” and 
“The Predator” make a return. In Life 


Legal spotlight turns on Trump 


As his former aides face jail time, president now faces scrutiny 


Fredreka Schouten and John Fritze 
USA TODAY 


WASHINGTON - President Donald 
Trump suffered back-to-back legal 
blows Tuesday after a whiplash series of 
court dramas that left his former cam- 
paign chairman and his former personal 
fixer facing jail time. 

As the president flew to West Vir- 
ginia for a rally, a federal jury in Virginia 
found his former campaign manager, 
Paul Manafort, guilty on eight felony 


Paul Manafort 


Michael Cohen 


charges. Standing in a New York court- 
room minutes later, longtime Trump at- 
torney Michael Cohen acknowledged 
violating campaign finance laws and 
said he did so at Trump’s direction. 

It was not immediately clear if the 
outcome of either case had legal ramifi- 
cations for the president, who has re- 
peatedly dismissed both efforts. But the 
conclusion of the two high-profile sagas 
involving men close to Trump neverthe- 
less put the White House on defense. 

“It’s obviously not a happy day for the 


president,” said Renato Mariotti, a de- 
fense lawyer and former federal prose- 
cutor. “When you direct someone to 
commit a crime you are responsible for 
the underlying crime. Period.” 

If Trump was concerned about wid- 
ening impact from the downfall of his 
former aides, he showed little sign of it 
Tuesday. After landing in Charleston, 
West Virginia, for a scheduled political 
rally, the president said the Manafort 


See TRUMP, Page 6A 
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IN SPORTS 


Former player alleges 
Texas A&M violations 


Aggies football program faces scrutiny 
after ex-player seeks transfer waiver 


IN NEWS 


Animal crackers no 
longer behind bars 


After 116 years, exotic creatures now 
roam freely on Nabisco snack’s boxes 


EPA could extend life 
of aging coal plants 


Proposal would end rules put in place 
by Obama to combat climate change 


IN MONEY 


Speculation swirls 
around Apple’s iCar 


Company’s entry into auto biz raises 
as many questions as possibilities 


Bull market poised to 
become longest ever 


No rally lasts forever, but this one 
doesn’t show any signs of slowing 


IN LIFE 


#MeToo rocked by 
Asia Argento charge 


Prominent name in movement to call 
out sexual abuse faces allegations 


7 notable moments 
from the VMAs 


Camila Cabello dominated the major 
categories at MTV’s awards show 
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USA SNAPSHOTS” 


re! 


62% 


of global millennial parents are very 

likely to embrace the use of artificial 
intelligence-powered robots to 
operate on their kids if needed. 


SOURCE IEEE survey of 2,000 parents from the 
USA, U.K., India, China and Brazil 


MIKE B. SMITH, VERONICA BRAVO/USA TODAY 


“If you look back historically at how we have been 
building for many years, we have not been building 
homes in a fire-safe Way.” Clay Aurell santa Barbara, California, architect 


California’s answer: 
Fireproof homes? 


With wildfires destroying hundreds of homes across the west this 
summer, more homeowners are considering making their houses as 
fireproof as possible. Here’s what some builders have done to try to 


make a house fire-resistant: 


Class A fire- 
resistant roof 


No roof vents 


Concrete 
pavers and tile 
on the patio 


SOURCE SweisKloss 


KARL GELLES/USA TODAY for decking 


Challenge is to find ways 
to protect structures 
from a growing danger 


Chris Woodyard 
USA TODAY 


LOS ANGELES - If it’s possible to 
build a fireproof house, Robert Bal- 
zebre is convinced his stunning three- 
story personal sanctuary perched in 
the Hollywood Hills would qualify. 

The “warm contemporary” design is 
devoid of vents or roof overhangs 
where embers can penetrate or be- 
come trapped. The roof carries a high 
rating for fire resistance. Outside stair- 
cases are made of steel, and the wood 
used for decking and trim is mostly a 
dense hardwood called ipe, which is 
naturally resistant to fire. 

Inside, glass in the floor-to-ceiling 
windows is tempered to withstand 
temperatures up to 450 degrees. 

The house - situated on a narrow 
street in a neighborhood of steep, 
brushy canyons - underscores what 
homeowners in areas susceptible to 
wildfire must now consider: Climate 
change is reshaping the West in a way 
that makes blazes not only likely, but 


Aluminum doors 
and windows 


Stucco walls with 
no open seams 


Tempered 


Steel for outside 
stairways 


Use of fire-resistant wood 
outside, such as ipe hardwood 


Builders are working to improve 
resistance to fires such as this one 
near Lake Elsinore, Calif., earlier this 
month. RINGO H.W. CHIU, AP 


inevitable, even in areas that seemed 
low risk in the past. As a result, homes 
must be hardened against fire in ways 
that never seemed necessary in the 
past. 

“If you look back historically at how 
we have been building for many years, 


See FIREPROOF, Page 6A 


Nerves 


on edge 
for back 
to school 


Students, parents face 
a new era of security 


Caroline Simon 
USA TODAY 


Lesley Kluchin, who taught school 
for 36 years and still volunteers at her 
grandchildren’s elementary school, is 
struck by the singing. 

The kindergartners and first-grad- 
ers have special songs that help them 
remember what to do if their cheerful 
classroom suddenly becomes a danger 
zone and where to run if their school is 
next in a seemingly endless string of 
mass shootings. 

“These children are growing up so 
that they sing a little song and they get 
into hiding places - it’s just terrifying 
to watch,” Kluchin said, describing the 
frequent active-shooter drills in her 
grandchildren’s school in Florida. It’s 
not far from Marjory Stoneman Doug- 
las High School in Parkland, where 17 
people lost their lives in a shooting in 
February. 

“I think what scared me the most is 
being in my granddaughter’s kinder- 
garten classroom,” she said. “And all 
these babies, literally, hugging me, ter- 
rified.” 

Kluchin isn’t alone this back-to- 
school season. As parents pile school 
supplies into shopping carts, students 
troop into new classrooms and teach- 
ers put finishing touches on lesson 
plans, concern over school safety in an 
age of mass shootings is at an all-time 
high. 

Roughly one-third of today’s par- 
ents fear for their child’s safety in 
school, according to a poll by Phi Delta 
Kappa, an educators’ association. 
That’s the highest proportion since 
1998 and a steep increase from 2013, 
when that number was only 12%. 


See SCHOOLS, Page 4A 


People attend a vigil outside Santa Fe 
High School in Santa Fe, Texas, on 
Sunday, the day before school 
opened. COURTNEY SACCO, CALLER-TIMES 
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